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 @#The Address delivered before the Greenville, S.C. A- 
gricultural Society, which we publish to-day, will reward 
the time which may be devoted to its perusal. Although 
some parts of it may be of a local character, yet its princi- 
ples in general are universal, and as applicable to the in- 
terests and pursuits of the agricultor of any other State as 
they are to those of South Carolina. 





Line—We invite attention to the advertisement of Mr. 
Downing, announcing the erection of additional kilns 
for the supply of lime to the farmers and planters in the 
vicinity of the waters of the Potomac. This gentleman 
will, as we are assured, be able in the course of the ensu- 
ing year to furnish, if required, half a million of bushels. 
He is also making arrangements to ereet in the spring two 
more kilns, on the Nominie rivet, in Westmoreland coun- 
ty, Va.; and we congratulate the agriculturists in that vici- 
nity, upon the blessing which wilfbethys brought to their 
very doors, by the enterprise of Mr. D., Which has been 
duly estimated by the intelligent landholders residing in 
those parts of Virginia and our own State, if we are to 
judge from the fact, that when those now under way shall 
be completed, he will have erected eight kilns.in the space 
of fifteen. months—the demand having proved twice as 
extensive as was originally anticipated. Promoting, as 
do the exertions of Mr. D. the agricultural resources of 
the country, he deserves, and we hope will continue to 
receive encouragement. 





Provceuine Stirr Sots. 

It is a generally received naxim among intelligent far- 
mers, that the more perfectly soil of this character is pul- 
verized by judicious and thorough ploughing, harrowing 
and rolling, the more prolific will it be in its products. 
This maxim is, we think, founded on common sense anid 
reason, and justified by the practice of centuries ; and we 
aré pleased to find, that a greatly increased attention is be- 
ing paid to its importance, from which we augur the hap- 
piest results. The propriety of ploughing such soils 
deeply, we are‘also pleased to find is becoming fashiona- 
ble. But still there is one thing that we desire to see gain- 
ing upon the affections of husbandmen—We mean Sub- 
soil Ploughing. There can be no question, that the great- 
er the depth to which the plough may. penetrate into a 
healthful subsoil, the better will be the chance of the 
plants finding pasturage. An objection with many has 
obtained against deep ploughing, because, in some instan- 
ces, the wellow and productive surface soil,, which had 
been meliorated by the culture and application of manures 
for an age; had been turned down, and its place supplant- 
ed:by sub-soils not only infertile, but possessing proper- 
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—and it is equally true, that the fertilit ‘of such soils were 
not restored until after applications of large stores of an- 
imal and caleareous manures. Thig,,,however, is not so 
much the fault of deep ploughing, a8 itis the result of the 
improper methiod of doitig it. ‘Therein we maintain the 
error lied, and itis our intention to promote an avoidance 
of that error, by pdintingout the method by which it may 
be accomplished. Although we are the advocates of deep 
ploughing, in order to provide ample pasturage for plants, 
we are only so far'sv,as good and not injury will resolt 
therefrom, and, therefore we propose that while the share- 
plough only penetrates so far as the earth may have been 
previously turned up, in the course of cultivation, that it 
shall be followed, in the same furrengh, by a subsoil 
plough, so constructed as to /oosen without turning up a- 
ny portion of the subsoil. If by this operation, two or 
three inches additional depth at a time, be laid open to the 
action of sun and air, and the meliorating influence of the 
decomposing manure covered up by the first plough, by 
the succeeding vear, one half of the loosened surface, in 
depth, may be brought to the surface with decided advan- 
tage; and if necessary, ‘to that extent, may the subsoil 
‘plough be employed to penetrate beneath the point at 
which the first experiment was made. We say this, be- 
cause to us itis evident, that the,ca@ses, and agencies of 
which we have spoken, will, in the jmerim, have wrought 
such a change in the éondition.of tie first body-of subsoil 
penetrated the previous year, as to justify its being brought 
to the surface. If this can be effected, and the thing is so 
self-evident, that we think few will doubt it, we would 
ask, are not the chances greatly in favor of the plan we 
propose? Is it not reasonable that, in the enlarged sour- 
ces of gaining nutriment which would be thus unfolded to 
the roots of plants, they would prosper better than before? 
Our common sense view of things tell us that such would 
be the inevitable effects produced. And there is no one 
who'may have traced the astonishing depths to which the 
ronts of various plants penetrate, even through hard-pan 
subsoils, that will, for a moment, doubt the justness and 
propriety of our conclusions. We have admitted, that 
subsoils which have not been disturbed, and consequent- 
ly have not received the meliorating influences of sun and 
air, should not be turned up in that state; but in this ad- 
mission we do not concede the point that they are always 
to remain in that condition. Our plan presupposes the 
practicability of neutralizing, by the application of proper 
means, whatever, in the constituent properties of such soils 
there may be pernicious to the growth of plants, and by 
so doing, not only to encourage, but positively to en- 
hance, the productive capacities of such land. ‘ Deep fer- 
tile soils, we all admit to be the best adapted to the pur- 
poses of culture, and surely there can’ be nothing wrong, 
where it may be practicable, in deepening soils where we 
find them less deep than they should be. 

In Flanders, where agriculture is conducted with per- 
severing industry and intelligence, by means of pursuing 
a system of enlightened manuring and tench ploughing, 
for a series of years, the soil has been deepened until it 
has assumed a depth of from 18 inches to2 feet. This de- 





ties noxious to healthful vegetation. This is all very true 


sirable object has been attained, not by turning up the 


earth to that extert at onee, but by a patient persistance 
in a course of eulture, which looked toa gradual achieve- 
ment of the end in view. There, owing to their superior 
economy of manure, and, consequently, its freer and more 
generous use, the‘agricultors are enabled to use thetrench 
plough and turn up the maiden earth; beeause in their faci- 
lities for changing its character, they have a sure gvaran- 
tie for so doing, But with us, we think the plan of sub- 
soil ploughing, and previous. partial melioration, is the 
more preferable one, and hence we advise its adoption. ; 

There is another view which we take of this question, 
from which we think good’ would arise. “By opening the 
earth 10 the depth we propose, in stiff soils, a greatly. in- 
creased field would be presented for the absorption of rain, 
whenever it might fall in quantities of excess ; by which 
means the roots of growing crops would be relieved from 
that serious evil, and vegetation would go on healthfully. 
' In all cases, where a field may be submitted to the op- 
eration of sub-soil ploughing, unless a strong clover-ley 
be turned down, a good dressing of compost, stable, ar 
cow-yard manure, should be given it—and where the soil 
is not naturally caleareous, or has not previously received 
a dressing of lime, one should be administered. 





NationaL AGRICULTURAL ConvENTION—This. is. the 
day appointed for the assembling of this Convention in the 
city of Washingtos.- We hope-there. will bea very gen- 
eral attendance on the occasion, ané‘tliat oltr State will be 
fully represented by a body of its practical agriculturists. 
The Convention is to assemble at the Patent Oflice—A 
committee was appointed at the former meeting to pre- 
pare a Constitution for such a Society, and they are to re- 
port at the present session. 





Lonpon Dairies—The following description of Mr. 
Laycock’s Dairy will not only show the great extent to 
whieh such. establishments are carried in that great Me- 
tropolis, but will prove interesting to those who may 
have any intention of soiling their stock, becausé, first, the 
system is proved not to be injurious to the health of the 
animals, and second/y, because the experiment there so 
successfully tested, proves that the confinement to which 
the cows are subjected does not interfere with the secre- 
tion of milk, and that while the operation is unimpeded, 
the propensity to fatten remains altogether unimpaired ; 
so much so, indeed, that while contributing full potations 
to the pail, the cows are absolutely being prepared for the 
butcher. The preservation of these two: faculties, in & 
state of healthful vigor under the operation of soiling, 
should form a consideration of no mean value with ev 
practical man, who, in the pursuit of his business Joe 
to his interest; for, afterall, this motive will, as it ough 
have profound weight in the adoption of any system of 
feeding stock. | ' see 

Lonpon Lactanrigs. 
To those ree wa Tar with this vast '‘metropo and 
the almost incalculable amount of supplies the number'o 
its inhabitants must necessarily require, the article df 
must uppear not the least strikmg, ©. Sym 3 
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The writer of this litte notice—an as 
an interval in the vicinity—is enabled to give fo | 
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description of Lay « citk’s Dairy at Islington, near London: 
The lactury covers npSpure of sixteen acres, including 
the layers, grain-pils, rickeyards, &e. It contains nive 
cow-houses, each aut one hondred and forty feet in 
length, by twenty four feet bread, either of these con- 
tains sixty-four cows, thirty-two ona side. There are 
also fatting-pens, and an infirmany for such of them as 
may to requite temporary separation ; these instan- 
ces, liowever, considering the great number kept, and the 
artificial mode of treatment, are bot rare, the writer being 
assured by the resident veterinary surgeon, Mr. Staviey, 
to whose politeness the former is indebted for his infor- 
mation, that nearly the only inconvenience felt is, that 
arising from lameness. The animals, all of the finest des- 
cription, are constantly kept in their houses both day and 
night, in the summer season only being turned out for a 
few hours daily into the layers. Cows are rarely kept 
here longer than 12 months, during which period they 
are fiw ah milked, and what may appear extraordinary 
to those ignorant of the management the process of fat- 
ting goes on with the milking; so that by the time they 
become what is termed “dry” most of them are fit for 
Smithfield, and but few ofthe number (six hundred con- 
stantly kept) require “stalling” after the period of milking 
is at an end. 

The writer has viewed several in an extraordinarily 
high state of condition, (almost fit for a Christmas show) 
at the time the Cambrian and Hibernian women were sitting 
upon their stools, each exercising with inconceivable 
volubility her vernacular tongue, and “4illing her milking 

il.” 

This number affords twelve hundred gallons of milk 
per diem, upon the average ; it is taken away at an early 

-hour of the morning and afternoon by the venders, who 
purchase here to retail in the metropolis. 

The average worth of each cow is about 18i. which, 
assuming the number kept always to average six hundred 
(the minimum rather than otherwise) gives a capital of 
10,900/. always afloat to stock this stupendous dairy with 
cows only. 

Their feed consists of grains, mangold wurtzel, the 
Swedish turnip (the latter fatting,) and hay ; atthe rate of 

1 bushel of grains. 
26 Ibs: of mangold wurzel, or turnip, 
12 lbs. of hay, 
to each; or 
160: bushels of grains, . 
15 tons of wurzel ard turnip, 
3 6-28 tons of hay, 
per day, to the total number. 
‘The quantity of butter'made here is, for an obvious rea- 
“son small; and rarely exceeds 100 Ibs. per week. 

The number of pigs kept here is about 400; some bred, 

others bought in, but all fatted here. 

Forty horses are always rcequircd, and constantly em- 
ployed upon the dairy. 

‘The layers are capable of receiving 1,600 head of fat 
catile, exclusive of sheep; and the average number for 
Smithfield market resting here weekly, is S00; the charge 
oflayerage being 3d. per head, and fodder at the rate of 
Js. per.25lbs. or truss. 

Such is one of the London Lactaries—there are many 
of them, some of larger, several of equal, and a few of in- 
ferior extent. 

From thisbrief description of one, however, some idea 
imay be formed of the consumption of this nutritious ar- 
ticle of our food, but which. nevertheless, forms so incon- 
siderable a portion of it, called milk. JR, 

. Albany Cultivator. 





Peruvian Sneer—The following account of the Alpa- 

ca or Peruvian Sheep will .be found interesting, and we 

— doubt not that this vuriety of the sheep family might be 

“Nery advantageously reared in many of the states of the u- 

‘nion. And as their wool is the material from which the 

as mere shawls are fwbricated, we think the importation 

w by some public spirited ayriculturist would be 
46 be'an enterprise of pecuniary moment. 

’ Acpaca or Peavvian Sueer. 

which from its great resemblance to the 

ie in by Linnezns, in the Cumelide as the 

Peru and Chili. ‘here are according to Cuvier, 

jes of the ahimal; the Guanieo, the Paco, and 


tis the Paco or Alpaca which is represent- 
from. the peculiar qualities of its long 























silky hair or wool, has ined the name of- Peruvian 
sheep. Itisa hardy animal, being used for beusis of bur- 
den in the mountainous regions of Pera, being alle to car- 
ry from 150 to 200 Ibs. over those mountain passes, some 
ten or fifteen. miles ina day. Its foot adapts it to the 
mountain region, and being gifted with a thick skin and a 
fine fleece, and never perspiring like the common sheep, 
is capable of enduring a great degree of cold, and resists 
damp and rain better than the hardiest races of the com- 
mon sheep. The Alpaca woul is-whiter, brighter, not 
being colored with the animal secretions as common wool, 
is straighter, stronger, and softer, small in fibre, pliable 
and elastic, more resembling silk that wool, and produ- 
cing a fabric of a texture between silk and common sheep’s 
wool. In consequence of this animal possessing such 
valuable properties, both in flesh, and in wool, a great ef- 
fort is now making to introduce it extensively into the 
more elevated regions of England and Scotland, as it is 
thought it will be more valuable in every respect, and save 
the annual expense of about two millions of dollars, 
which it is calculated is now expended in oil, tar, butter, 
&c. for smearing sheep and saving them ‘from the effects 
of wet and cold in these same districts. There are at 
present from 60 to 100 Alpacas in Great Britain, and it is 
expected quite a number will be introduced the present 
year, through the exertions of Messrs. Dawson and At- 
kins, who exhibited several at the meeting of the British 
Association at Liverpool. From a memoir printed for the 
National History Society of Liverpool, by Mr. Walton, 
we gather the following facts :—“The Alpaca sheep breed 
in the third year, the period of gestation is seven months, 
have one at a time, attain the height of 3} or 4 feet, and 
usually live ten or cleven years. In Peru, they are most- 
ly shorn every third year, about April, when the wool is 
about eight inches long ; it usually grows three inches in 
a year, but if shorn yearly grows six or eight inches, 
aud the fleece weighs from six to eight pounds. A male 
Alpaca shorn three years ago had a coat from eighteen to 
twenty inches long; and instances are known of Alpaca 
wool attaining the extraordinary Jength of thirty inches. 
The weight of a full grown carcass is about 250 lbs. and 
the meat is of the finest quality, being fully equal to veni- 
son.” ‘The Society above named, recommend the Alpa- 
ca, “as a breeding stock not likely to interfere with sheep 
pasturage, and as being calculated to supply the manufac- 
turer with another raw material of our own growth, appli- 
cable by its fine. quality and glossiness to the purposes 
of silk ; and thus not interfering with either the growers 
of British wool, or worsted spinners, and woolen manu- 
factnrers.” Considerable quantities of Alpaca wool are 
imported into England, where it is much of it spun, taken 
to France, and made into the finest cashmere shawls. It 
is also extensively mixed with the finer worsted goods, 
and in many cases passes for silk. ‘The best camlets and 
moreens have more or less of it in their texture. 

We allude to this subject here, because we wish to ask, 
why the Alpaca, if it possesses the qualities ascribed to it, 
both as productive of food and clothing, might not be suc- 
cessfully introduced into the United States? Itis per- 
fectly hardy, its food is the coarsest grass, and it thrives 
where a common sheep would siarve, its flesh is excel- 
lent, and its fine fleece is useful for many purposes to 
which our Saxon or Merino wools, from their shortness 
and the difficulty of making them perfectly white, are in- 
applicable. There are large tracts of country both in New- 
England aud New York, not indeed too elevated for sheep, 
but which there is litle doubt would be found perfeetly 
adapted tothe Alpaca. We hope some of the enterprizing 
Americans engaged in the South American trade will make 
an ‘effort to transport: some of these valuable animals to 
this country. “Just before the French occupied Spain, a 
number of the Kamas, embracing the three species, were 
sent from Peru and Chili across the continent to Buenos 
Ayes, and thence shipped to Cadiz. They fell into the 
hands of the French, and Bory St. Vincert, who was then 
with the French army, made accurate drawings of them, 
and paid innch attention to their habits, for several years. 
it was found that the fleece of the Alpa Vicunia,(prodn- 
ced by a cross between a Vicunia and an Alpaca.) has a 
much greater length than any other variety, anid is sever- 
al times heavier. In the journey atid voyage from Peru 
and Chili across the continent and ocean, these were fed 
with potatoes, maize, or corn, and hay. As soon, how- 
ever, as the supply of potatoes was exlmusted, and they 
were confined to dry food alone, constipation came on sv 
violently, that medical aid was required, and several died 
curing the transit, 


ARRANGEMENTS.—The farmer who has ample means 
can always procure whatever may be requisite to Dut or 
keep his estate. in good tilth ; but even with this advan. 
tage, he may fail of being a successful farmer, unless he 
superadd to it a well digested and judicious system, 
System in managing a farm however small, is just as os. 
sential to suceess, as are the faculties of ‘combination 
fertility in expedients, and tact, toa general in conducting 
the affairs of an army. 

The farmer who omits to make all his arrangements in 
advance of the time when the work to which they may 
relate are to be executed—who is always behind theo 
erations of his estate, but rarely succeeds well. He should 
be ready at all times to profit by every contingency which 
may arise, and never have to regret his’ inability to ayai] 
himself of any that may occur. By a little forecast—by 
a timely developement of plans—by looking ahead to 
catch events as they may come, he can always be in ad. 
vance of his business. Such attention to his interests, 
gerer fail to be observed by those under him, and to ex. 

a moral influence beyond all price. Negligence jy 
the head begets a kindred feeling in his hands, whereas, 
by the practice of vigilance, an energetic supervision of 
all his affairs, and a determined exaction of all proper da- 
ties, corresponding influences are engendered, and the en- 
tire operations of the farm go on both pleasantly and 
profitably. 





Sratistics or Topacco.—In 1708, the yearly exports 
of tobacco from America for the last ten years were 28. 
858,666 pounds; of which 11,269,659 pounds were annu- 
ally consumed in Great Britain, and 17,598,007 pounds 
in the countries of Europe. 

In 1719, the Senate of Strasburg prohibited the culture 
of tobacco from an apprehension that it would diminish 
the growing of corn. 

In 1724, Pope Benedict XIV revoked the bull of ex- 
communication published by Innocent, because he had 
acquired the habit of taking snuff. ' 

In 1733, tobacco was made a legal tender in Maryland, 
at one penny a pound. 

In 1747, and’ the two years previous, there was annual- 
ly exported 16° England from the American cdlonies, 40;- 
000,000. pounds of tobacco, 7,000,000 of which was con- 
sumed in England. ‘The annual revenue was about $4, 
500,000. 

In 1753, the King of Portugal farmed out the tobacco 
trade for about $2,500,000. The revenue of the King of 
Spain from tobacco amounts to $6,330,000. ; 

In 1759, the duties on tobacco in Denmark brought in 
$40,000. 

In 1770, the Empress of Austria received a revenue 
| from tobacco of $800,000. 

In 1773, the duties on tobacco in the two Sicilies 
amounted to $446,000. 

In 1775, the annual export of tobacco from the United 
States, for the last four years, was one million pounds; 
for the last thirty years it averaged 40,000,000 pounds, of 
which 7,060,000 were consumed in Great Britain, and 
33,000,000 in the other Furopean countries. 

in 1780, the King of France received from tobacco a 
revenue of about $7,250,000. 

In 17€2, the annual export of tobacco during the pre- 
ceding year’s war of the Revolution, had been 42,378- 
504 pounds. Of the total seven years’ exportation, 33- 
974,949 pounds were captured by the British. 

In 1767, the quantity imported into Ireland was 1,877; 
597; in 1829, 4,124,742 pounds. 

In 1789, the quantity exported from the United States, 
together with the two previous’ years, averaged about 
90,000,000 pounds. 

In 1820, the quantity of tobacco grown in Franee had 
doubled in three wears, being 32.887.500 pounds. 

In 1628, the revenue of tobacey in the state of Mary- 
land was $27,275. 

In 1830, the revenne en tobacco and snuff in Great 
Britain was nearly $12,000.00. , 

In 1834. the value of tolbaero used in the United States, 
was estinmted at $16.600,000; of wliich $9,000,600 were 
supposed to have been for smoking Spanish cigars; $6¢ 
500,000 for smoking American tobacco and. chewing; and 
$500,000 for snuf. . ' 
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In 1838, the annual consumption of tobacco in the 
United States was estimated atone hundred millions 
pounds, valued at $20,060,000 cost to the consumers— 
being seven pounds to cach individual of the whole 
population. 

In 1840, it was ascertained by a committee appointed 
to procure and report statistical information on the sub- 
ject, that aboutone million five hundred thousand persons 
were engaged in the manufacture and cultivation of tobac- 
co in the United States; one million of, whom were in 
the States of Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
Allowing the population of the whole country to be 
seventeen millions, it will be seen that nearly one-tenth 
are in some way engaged in the cultivation or manufac- 
ture of thisarticle. ‘The value of the export during that 
year, was nearly $10,000,000.—WNorthern Light. 





From the London Atlas, Oct. 2. 
Commerce or Britisa INpiA. 
Cotton Cultivation in India. 

From the period of Captain Bayles’s mission to Amer- 
ica, for the purpose of making himself acquainted with the 
system adopted in that country, in the cultivation of cot- 
ton, to the transportation of that successful method to our 
Indiati possessions, we have watched with deep interest and 
from time to time recorded the progress of the speculation. 
On Captain Bayles’s arrival from his interesting and ably 
accomplished tour of investigation, we devoted, our rea- 
ders may perhaps remember, considerable space in this a- 
partment of the Atlas, to the explanation of the system in 
question, and of the advantages contemplated by its adop- 
tion. | 

That system is, we are glad to learn by the papers of 
the overland mail, meeting with the entire approbation of 
the Indian government, and there is every prospect of the 
anticipated benefits arising thereby, being eventually real- 
ized. The Madras United Service Gazette of the 25th 
June, states, that government has ordered the transfer of 
the American cotton planters, sent to — their plans 
at that presidency, from Tinnevelly to Coimbator, which 
country is better suited to the project. ‘The local author- 
ities, it appears, with full confidence of its ultimate suc- 
cess, were exerting themselves zealously in promotion of 
the scheme. Captains Hughes and Fitch, who are stated 
to.be the most efficient coadjutors in the, cause, were bu- 
sily engaged in carrying out the plans.of the government 
atthe Madras presidency, whilst those on the Bengal side, 
(with Capt. Bayles as superintendent,) are equally ener- 
getic in the prosecution of their plans. From the Bom- 
bay branch we have no recent tidings on the subject.— 
The American cotton seed and implements of husbandry 
sent from England, had reached Europe, and great prepa- 
rations were making in various parts of the country in 
bringing this extensive enterprise into immediate opera- 
tion. 

At the Agricultural meeting of Calcutta, in May last, 
some of the soils of the Island of Cheduba was stated to 
have undergone analyzation, and was found to corres- 
pond exactly with that on which the Sea Island cotton of 
Georgia (S. C.) is produced. A report on the subject of 
this important discovery had been made to the Indian 
government, and a cask of Sea-Island cotton seed had 
been, accordingly, shipped to Cheduba. 

It has long been a dogma, among cotton cultivators, 
that the description of soil so favorable to the cultivation 
of cotton was peculiar to America, thus yielding to that 
country a vast monopoly in the production of a superior 
cotton ; but we have at last discovered a Sea-Island of our 
own, and will, doubtless, turn it to a profitable account. 
We may here mention, that the Bengal section of the 
American planters, in passing through Allabad, were 
shown specimens of Indian corn, which they unanimously 
pronounced nearly, if not quite, as good as they common- 
ly met with in America. 





Winter SHELTER FoR ANIMALS. 
Protection of cellar aud buildings against Cold.— 
Where embarkments around the barn are’ needed, let 
them be made before the winter is fully upon you; this 
work is done more easily before the earth is firmly frost- 
bound ; and ‘when done, it puts the owner of his cellared 
stores at ease, so far as relates to the ingress of frost. Not 


_ the cellars and house alone, but the barn should be made 


as comfortable as possible. If one objects to keeping do- 
mesti¢c animals very warm—and perhaps there is no ben- 
efit in great warmth—there certainly can be no sound ob- 





jection to protecting the frou enrrents of cold winds 
which sweep through the cracks on the sides of too many 
barns, This exposure to such currents, which blow upon 
parts of the body only, ia nore uncomfortable and more 
harmful than exposure to those which blow upon the 
whole body. We should be as willing that a cow should 
he exposed to allthe winds whieh might blow upon her 
in an open shed as to take such us would come immedi- 
ately upon her througha crack half oo ineh wide in the 
hoarding of the barn. If you cannot‘make the board- 
ing. nearly tight in any one way, you probably can 
find means to batten. This may be done by tacking shin- 
gles, clapboards, or boards over the cracks around the lean- 
to, on either the inside or outside of the boarding. {f you 
havea little proper pride which makes you slightly a- 
shamed to put them on the outside, where every passer by 
can see them—then putthem within. This will add much 
to the comfort of your cows and oxen—and comfort is ve- 
ry economical food. j 

The Horse.—This animal does best in a warm stall in 
the cold winter nights, and a good blanket does him no 
harm. Judeed he will improve more in appearance by 
sleeping under a blanket, than by eating an additional quart 
of grain per day. 

Pigs.—lt is difficult to make them thrive unless they 
are protected from the cold. In a good warm cellar, store 
pigs will gain from 30 to 50 per cent. more during the 
winter months upon the same keeping, than they willina 
common pig-pen above ground. . Where a farmer keeps 
half a dozen store swine, their additional growth will pay 
him the interest on 150 dollars outlay in fixing for them 
a good warm cellar into which litte if any frost shall en- 
ter. If this cellar shall receive the manure from the horse 
stable, the pigs will get from that an invigorating and nu- 
tritious warmth. Do the best you can to keep your pigs 
warm. Do it for mercy’s sake—and do it for profit’s sake. 

Cows.—As soon as the nights grow quite cool, Jet your 
milch cows have shelter, either inthe barn or in good 
sheds. Sensations of cold and shivering are never ac- 
companied by a good flow of milk.—.Vew England Far. 


eet 

Tuose Busnes in THE Swamp.—Might it not be well 
for you, as soon as the ground freezes up, to wage war 
upon the alders, blueberry bushes, water bushes, &e. 
which skirt your wet mowing lands? These are dainty 
tribes, generally feeding upon your best soils where grass 
would be glad to grow, and would grow profusely af it 
could but have a fair chance. In the winter, while the 
frost holds the roots in place and gives one firm foothold, 
these intruders.may be cut close to the surface, and with 
much dispatch. They tell me that an acre of my land 
from which | took last summer a good burthen of wet or 
fresh meadow grass was, only four years ago, coverd en- 
tirely with alder bushes; these bushes were cut in winter 
with a hassoe hoe, the man backing up to the bushes and 
striking between his feet. Nothing more has been done 
to this land, and yet | have never seen above the surface 
a single stump, or any sign that a bush ever existed there. 
At the Agricultural Warehouses may be found an iinple- 
ment which may be called a hassock hoe, but the bit is 
so much twisted that the user of it may strike at the 
side of his, feet and yet eut horizontally and smoothly. 
Whether this will be preferred to the hoe proper, which 
requires the man to strike between his feet, we are un- 
able to form an opinion. But with one or the other, or 
with your axe, attack these intruders and eye-sores. At 
this season they can be cut much more smoothly than in 
the summer; they can also be removed more convenient- 
lv, and where they are of any worth as fuel, the absence 
of leaves from the bianches increases the facility with 
which the brush can- be cut, and also makes the brush 
much less dirty. If then you have a few days to spare 
for this work, watch the condition of the ground, and 
when that-is in the right state—frozen but not covered 
with snow—then lay to and eut diligently —V. England 
Farmer. 

Diccine Mvcx.—What! muck again? Yes, muck a- 
gain, and perpetually, a/most. Many of the spots in 
which this is found are so wet in winter that they can- 
not be worked; but from some. places you may obtain 





iKnife, turf spade, (or whatever name you choose for the 


implement, (and throw out a few loads; then take the 
team and cart off before night what you have thrown out, 
Muck, procured at such a time, freezes very hardin @ 
few days, and asa consequence is very minutely pulver- 
it and know. It is by no means bad work-to dig muck 
of boots.” So far as personal comfort goes, (and experi- 
ence is our teacher,) we would rather be‘at work in the 
ditch, than sitting by the anthracite coal fire writing for 
the Farmer. But stern necessity often forbids the gratifi- 
cation of some of our longings. kt other words, we hope 
to earn more money by the pen than we can by using 
the spade. 

Don’t forget to dig the muck, if you have any spot 
where it can be procured in winter.—ib. 





Reuvier or Cuoxeo Carrie.—faving by accident 
discovered a way to rebieve cattle when choked by at- 
tempting to swalluw too large a piece of ruta baga, or 
other roots, [ thought | would communicate the process 
of relief to the Cultivator.’ Some two or three years ago, 
my beef cow got choked with a turnep, and having tried 
the usual mode of pouring soft soap down her throat with- 
out the desired effect, | concluded to butcher her before 
the turnep had done its work; she had fallen down before 
I could geta knife ready; so | took hold of the fore leg to 
turn her ina better position for opening the veins in the 
neck, when I perceived shat she was relieved and soon 
got up. Tattributed it to drawing the fore leg forward 
and out from the body. 

Ihave recommended the same process to my neigh- 
bors, some of whom have tried it with complete success. 
| would suggest that each fore leg be pulled alternately. 

Yours respectfully, _ Davo F. Lorr. 





Missourt Tosacco.—At a meeting of the City Coun- 
cil of St. Louis, held on the 29th of October last, a joint 
select commitiee from that body was appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the expediency of procuring or 
erecting a tobacco inspection warehouse. The commit- 
tee, after mature deliberation made a favorable report in 
the premises, and named a scite for the erection of a large 
warehouse. The St. Louis Republican, in publishing the 
report and bill presented to the Cogneil by the committee, 
has the following among other paragraphs: 

#3; is a notorious fact that the trade.and commerce of 
all States have flourished and advanced rapidly, where the 
land was adapted and attentiun paid to the growiug of this 
staple. ‘The success which has attended the effurt to cul- 
tivate Tobacco in this State, Jowa, Wisconsin and the 
north part of Illinois, demonstrate the fitness of tle -cli- 
mate for its profitable culture.” 

The crop of Missouri tobaceo in 1841, although the 
business of growing that staple is yet in its infancy there, 
is estimated by persons who are well versed is the matter, 
at not less than twelve thousand hogsheads. -The crop 
of 1842 is estimated at 20,000 hogsheads. 





Ov PLrow-Bors.—The Connecticut Farmes’s Gazette, 
‘in its account of the Middlesex (Ct.) County Fair, says : 
“A most interesting exhibition took place in the course 
of the day. One hundred and one yoke of fine oxen were 
attached to a plow, by the side of which were arranged a 
host of sprightly grey-haired plow-boys, from 70 to 90 
years of age. At the handles of the plow was the vener- 
able Capt. William Harris, of Middleton, a veteran farmer 
of 92 winters, “and who, by the wink of his eye, and the 
cock of his hat, was apparently ready for adozen more?” 
At the given signal the train muved on, the old hero oc- 
casionally giving the plow that peculiar shake so well 
understood by those accustomed to walking in the fur- 
row. * 


invented a machine for making new butter, whieh is tnrn- . 


tub, the motion of which passes. it many times in rapid 
succession under the projecting beaters of a wheel, mount- 


ized when the frost leaves it in the spring. We havetried: 


from many spots in winter, provided you have a good pair 


ed by acrank. . The butter. is put into circularrevolving.. 


A Burrer Macuine.—Seth Bishop, ‘of Reading, has 


; 


this material for compost while the ground is frozen. 4f{ed on the crank shaft, while the boter-milk escapes | 


you would like to open.a ditch through that wet meadow 
of yours, where it is too soft for the team to go on in 
summer, try it this winter. Wait‘antil the frost is three 
or four inches deep. Then, with an axe, in the morning 
cut the top up into cakes, and throw them off from one 
or two rods in length. Then take the peat spade, peat 


through an orifice below. 
Z ? i 4 eee 
out fail what you resolve. 
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Rail road orders in Baltimore, 11 per et. discount. 


Resolve to perform what you oaght, aiid perform witli: 
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Dovere Crors—t Manders, where from the pop" 


fousness of the couitry, land is scarce—where from ne- 

ceasity, and a system «f economy, every substance which 

can be, is converted into manure—and where, consequent- 

ly; the soil is rich, the farmers carry the system of double 

cropping to great extent. On their light soils, they sow 

cafrots in the month of February, ona crop of wheat, 
sown with manure in the preceding November. This sys- 
tem would not suit on but very few of the farms in the 
old states; but in the rich lands in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, the fertility of which is said to be inexhaustible, 
it might be turned to account in the feeding of swine— 
There, carrots might be sown broadcast, either on wheat 
or oats, in the spring, and after the latter crop had been 
harvested, and the former attained good size, the hogs, if 
turned in, would be their own caterers, and thus fatten and 
save to their owners, the trouble of either harvesting the 
carrots, or giving them their food ; and we have no doubt 
would attain, in this way, a very kil/able size, if we may 
be allowed to coin that phrase. That they would, by 
means of that admirable organ, the snout, make a clean 
field of it, we have not a doubt, and that they would thrive 
well, and fatten upon this nutritious root, we do not 
question. 





Lime—Crover—PtaistER—T hose who may wish to 

Jay the foundation of a sure and lasting improvement of 
their lands, must make arrangements to use the above ar- 
ticles. No lands in which lime is not present as one of 
the component parts of the soil, can be said to be in a 
state of lasting fertility, the inference. therefore, is, that 
whenever it does not existin the soil, it should be sup- 
plied, as without it, itis deficient of one of its greatest, if 
notithe very greatest sources of fertility. To poor lands, 
thirty, forty, or fifty bushels per acre would be enough 
for the first dressing, and even twenty would be found of 
great value. ‘To lands in good heart, 100 bushels should 
be applied to the acre. Should such dressings be follow- 
‘ed. by clover, the annual application of plaister in the 
spring, at the rate of a bushel to the acre, and subsequent 
rotation of crops, with proper attention to turning in the 
after-math of clover, after standing two years, there would 
be no difficulty in keeping the farm in good tilth, with but 
ordinary care in the making and use of those manures 
which eould be accumulated on it. 





Loox To rour Stocxk—Before it be too late, we will 
again remind you, that interest and humanity both com- 
bine to induce you, if you have not already done so, to 
provide warm dry quarters for your stock of all kinds— 
When you shall have discharged your duty to them, 
shew yourself not indifferent to your interest, by cover- 
ing your barn-yard with mould, and thus lay the corner 
stone of that beautiful fabric called system. Begin right— 
thé first stage, like the first blow, is half the battle. 





Sizz or Farms.—lIf farmers who have poor farms of 
large size were to curtail the dimensions of their corn 
field: fifty per cent., and expend the amount they saved 
in’ labor, in. manure, they would be enabled in a few 
years, devoted to such policy, to improve all their arable 


-Jands, and bring their entire estates into a condition of 


profiiable fertility. And while this would be going on, 
they would find by the increase of manure applied to 
thei: corn Jand,and attention to its culture, that their 
corm crop. would rather increase than decrease. The 
‘fault with Gs all is, that we attempt to achieve too 
, and, ¢ ‘to that circumstance, fail of achieving 
of the character of good farmers. [1 
; and pride of all to do whatever we 
do well, rather than to be ambitions of doing much. Large 








. half tended, as is t fte 
prea ari mI ag upon their in 


=. owners, and are actually discreditable to the hus- 


[From the Greenville Mountaineer. ] 
AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Greenville Agricultural Society, at 
ils Anniversary, in August, 1841. 


Antiquity of Agriculture —Man, in his rudest or pri- 
mitive state is supposed by modern Philosophers to have 
subsisted on fruits and roots, The art. of hunting and 
fishing was, in their opinion, the first step towards civil- 
ization. Then came the pasturage of animals, and lastly 
tillage, or the culture of the soil. The planting and grow- 
ing of seed are supposed to have been in imitation of the 
effects produced by sand and mud, left by the inundation 
of rivers. Hence, Sir Isaac Newton and others have con- 
sidered that Corn was first cultivated on the banks of the 
Nile. ' 

Be these learned suppositions as they may, it is certain 
that, in the remotest periods of antiquity to which the 
knowledge of man extends, the science of agriculture was 
practised and esteemed by the wise, the great and mighty 
of the land. Weare informed by the sacred scriptures 
that God sent Adam forth from the garden of Eden to till 
the ground.” “Cain was a tiller of the earth.” Noah be- 
gan to be a husbandman and planted a vineyard. Abra- 
ham purchased the field of Macphela. Isaac is said to 
have sown and reaped a hundred fold. Moses gave direc- 
tions to the Jewsas to the cultivation of the vine. The 
demesne or crown lands of King David are said to have 
been under the management of certain officers. Elisha 
was found in the field with twelve yoke of oxen before 
him. ‘In Egypt, corn was purchased by King Pharavh 
and stored away. Homer, in the Odyssey, (the earliest 
composition extant, save the Bible) gives a beautiful des- 
cription of Ulysses finding his farther, old King Laeites, 
who had been robbed of power, wealth and grandeur, 
happy and contented in the cultivation of his little fields. 
Herodotus, the father of historians, tells. us that the soil 
of ancient Babylon wasso rich and so well cultivated that 
it produced two or three hundred fold. Xenophon says 
that Cyrus, the wisest and best of ancient Monarchs, dis- 
tributed premiums with his own hands, to the diligent 
cultivators of the soil. Theinvention of manures was so 
highly esteemed by the ancients, that Pliny ascribes it to 
Augeas, a Grecian King; and declares that lands used to 
be cultivated by the hands of even Generals, and that the 
earth delighted to be ploughed with “a share adorned with 
a triumph.” Cincinnatus was found at his plough when 
called to the Dictatorship of Rome. 
China, by an immemorial usage of his “Celestial Empire,” 
is required annually to go into the fields, with all the high 
dignitaries of his Court, and plough a furrow with his 
own hands, as an example of industry to his subjects, and 
as an illustration of the importance of agriculture. A- 
mongst the Egyptians, the invention of agriculiure was 
ascribed to superhuman agency, and so absurd was their 
gratitude that they worshipped the Ox for his services as 
a laborer in the field! 

Importance of Agricullure—Agriculture is not only 
the most ancient, dut it is the most useful, as well as the 
noblest and most universal of all the arts. It is the basis 
of all others. Without agriculture, man would still be a 
savage—the population of the world, thinly dispersed, 
nomo dic tribes, wandering from forest to forest, and in- 
habiting the hollows and caverns of the earth. Seven 
eightha of mankind are engaged in Agriculture. The 
pursuits of agriculture are eminently conducive not only 
to health of body and vigor of mind, but to virtue, purity 
of moral character, religion and patriotism. Such has 
been the universal opinion of the wisest and best men of 
ancient and modern times. Many of the first writers of 
Greece.and Rome have devoted a large portion of their 
literary labors to the improvement of this science, esteem- 
ing itabove all others.. Hesiod, a Grecian poet, supposed 
to have been contemporary with Homer, wrote a poem 
on agricultare, entitled “Works and Days,” minutely 
describing the system of husbandry in those days. This 
poem sets out by declaring that man has no alternative by 
which he can live, except “honest industry or unjust vio- 
lence.” At the present day peaceful fraud is substituted 
for “unjust violence.” . Varro,a Roman writer on agri- 
culture, says there are more than fifty Grecian works on 
husbandry, and amongst them he enumerates Democritus, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, Theophrostus and Hesiod. ‘The 
Carthageniansalso had their writers -on agriculture, and 
carried the art. to a higher degree than any of their con- 
temporaries. Mago, one of their most distinguished 





Generals, wrote no less than twenty-eight books on ag- 


The Emperor of 





Ticulture. 
Virgil, Pliny, Varro, Collumella and Pollodius, distin. 
guished either as generals, poets, statesmen or philogg. 
phers. 

Patrons of Agriculturc.—lf we turn to modern histor 
we shall see the greatest generals, philosophers, statesmen 
and monarchs devoting a large portion of their though 
wisdom and power, to the science of agriculture. “Peter 
the Great,” the great civilizer of Russia, was the first to 
commence the agricultural improvements of those vast 
dominions, Frederick of Prussia, the best general and 
the wisest monarch of his day, made as many extraordj- 
nary improvements in agriculture as he did in war and 
architecture, Oliver Cromwell was the “Huntington Far. 
mer,” and twenty years of his life were spent in agricul. 
tural pursuits. Napoleon Bonaparte was the great patron 
of agriculture, and established Professorships of agricul. 
ture, formed Agricultural Societies, and created botanical 
and economical gardens. In our own country, it isa re. 
markable fact that all of our distinguished men have been 
farmers and the patrons of agriculture. Dr. Franklin, the 
wisest and simplest of men, the greatest Philosopher of 
his day, excelled by none for virtue and Patriotism, 
made many valuable discoveries and useful improvements 
in the science of agriculture. He was the first to intro~ 
duce gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, as a manure in the 
United States. Jn order to show its virtue, he made one 
of those simple and convincing illustrations which char- 
acterize all his great discoveries. [na lucerne field, near 
Philadelphia, he scattered this manure so as to form the 
letters—“This is sown in Plaster of Paris.” Every one 
who looked at the field, read in the grass, thus manured 
the cause of its superior growth. General W ashington 
was a practical farmer and a writer on agriculture. {tig 
well known that far the happiest portion of his illustrious 
life was spent on his farm at Mount Vernon. Mr. Jeffer: 
son was an extensive farmer, and delighted in the retreat 
which his fields affordes him from the busile and turmoil 
of politics. In one of his letters to Baron Geismer, he 
says, “I am so much of a savage as to prefer the wilds and 
solitude of Monticello, to the wealth, grandeur and splen- 
dor of Paris.” ‘ 

Writers on Agriculture —Amongst the earliest writers 
on agriculture, in Great Britain, was Sir John Fortesque, 
a distinguished lajvverand legal author. “The Fleta,” M 
law book written,in 1340, by some one in prison, is said 
to contain some of the best directions for performing every 
operation in husbandry. “The farmer should plough no 
deeper in Summer than is necessary to kill the grass,” 
is one of these directions; and it would be well for the 
agriculture of our country if it was more attended to. 
“The Book of Husbandry” was written at anearly period 
of English history by Fitsherbert, well known as a judge 
and law writer. It isa work of high reputation, and is 
written from the. author’s own experience of forty years. 
Lord Kames was devoted to husbandry and wrote much 
on the subject. Lt will be thus seen that the profession of 
Law has contributed something to the improvement of 
that science which supports us all. 

Improvements in Agriculture—In all ages and in all 
countries, agriculture and civilization have gone pari 
passu. They may well be termed twin sisters. To 
Egypt is awarded the most ancient distinction in agricul- 
ture, as well asin all artsand sciences. As Greece emerg+ 
ed from barbarism she became an agricultural nation. 
Rome, in the proud days of her glory, her science and 
her literature, was renowned for her agriculture; but when 
she sank into. barbarism, her system of husbandry bee 
came equally barbarous. Carthage stood pre-emment for 
her culture. and the products: of her soil, whilst she was 
the great rival of Rome. During-the dark ages of Europe, 
when learning was confined to the Clergy, agriculture’ 
sought and found the same patrons. The Church lands‘ 
were very often cultivated in part by the hands of Friars, 
Monks, and Abbots themselves. As the nations of Europe 
once more rose from ignorance and barbarism, they be- 
gan to make advancement in the cultivation of the earths 
In France, agriculture began to flourish in 1621, under 
Henry the Foutth. A new impetus, says Mr. Loadoty 
was given to agriculture in France by the establishment 
of Societies for the promotion of husbandry in’ 1761. But' 


the French Revolution completely burst asunder the? ’ 


chains of agriculture throughout Europe, as iit did the’ 

manacles and shackles, in which the liberty and. imollis™ 

yi pr in the agriculture of Denmark,;: is dated from ® 
660, when an edict of freedom went forth to the enslaved 
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Amongst the Roman writers there were Cato 
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gence of the masses had been.so long fettered. © The im="" 
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peasantry of that kingdom. In Prussia, agriculture was 


_ greatly advanced by Frederick, who advanced all the arts 
‘and'sciences of his age. 


In Bavaria they dated their ag- 
riculiural improvements from the establishment of free 
schools. In Russia, her agriculture commenced with her 
civilization, under Peter the Great. In England, the 
revolution which established on a constitutional basis the 
liberties of the nation, greatly promoted the condition of 
ir agriculture. ; 

grr in Agriculture —The remark that agricul- 
iure‘and civilization keep pace with each other, may be 
applied to individuals as well as nations. Ww here a far- 
mer is wanting in one, he is very apt to be deficient in the 
other. If in passing through a country we were to dis- 
covera miserable and wretched system of agriculture, we 
should not expect to find an educated, ‘intelligent and re- 
fined people ; nor in passing a farm, characterized by every 
mark of" ignorance and indolence, should we expect to 
see in the owner an industrious, intelligent, educated and 
refined gentleman. Iam disposed to go much farther, 
and say that a good farmer is always a good citizen and 
acoriect man. That the reverse of the proposition is 
true in all cases, J am not disposed to assert. The system 
of agriculture in. Greenville District might make it per- 
sonally offensive to many of my friends. But 1 greatly 
fear, that in too many instances, where we incet bad far- 
mers, we shall find men wanting in the cardinal virtues of 
industry, sobriety and prudence. irs 

Industry. — Demosthenes, when asked the first requisite 
of eloquence replied, “action”—when asked the second, 
he replied, “action” —and the third, he still replied, “ace 
tion.’ Industry bears the same relation to agriculture, 
that “action” did to eloquence in the estimation of the 
Athenian orator. With industry the: farmer may accom- 
plish every thing, and without it he can do nothing. Let 
him then study the value of time. Time is his great 
capital, and should be well invested. The wealth of 
the world, its high civilization, all its magnificent im- 
provements, have been created and fashioned by the labor 
and industry of man. ‘The poorest soil and the most un- 
favorable climate are scarce impediments to an industri- 
ous and energetic people. Look at Holland, reclaimed 
from the ocean, fenced in by her embankments and mud 
walls, literally a smiling garden, where once there was 
nothing but bogs and ocean’s wave.” ‘book at Switzer- 
jand, where an industrious and hardy peasantry, contend- 
ing against the avalanches of snow and ice, and the em- 
boulment of mountain masses of rock, falling and crush- 
ing for miles square every thing before them, have cut the 
hills and mountains in terraces and planted them, in vines. 
Lands which, before, were worth nothing, by this im- 
provement, sell for ten thousand francs per acre. my 

Value of Time.—*Six DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR,” is 
the command of God. ‘It is as imperative as that “thou 
shalt keep holy the seventh day.” The Almighty labor- 
ed six days in the creation of the world and the things 
that are therein, and he rested on the seventh. We there- 
fore violate this commandment just as much in neglecting 
work six days, as we do in not keeping holy the seventh. 
How many farmers are remiss in keeping this high be- 
hestof Heaven? How much time does he lose every year 
in attending foolish shows, unprofitable political meet- 
ings, vicious gatherings ; horse races, musters, and in go- 
ing to places, public and private, where he has no busi- 
ness? There are few, very few indeed, whether farmers, 
mechanics, or professional men who would like to see 
this calculation mace. The time thus spent, is not only 
last, but the crop, farm or business, very often sustains 
an injary which a dozen days’ work cammot remedy. “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” isa homely proverb, but there 
is none which ensbodies more wisdom. 

Emigration —No high improvement in the agriculture 
of any country can take place whilst the spirit of emigra- 
tion is abroad. and the population a floating one. The 
farmer should have a fixed and abiding attachment to the 
soil. He will then feel a proper pride in its improvement 
and cultivation: His endeavor will be to make it better, 
instead of wearing it oat and moving to a new country. 
In Rome, it was disreputable for a citizen to sell or aban- 
don the home of his fathers. I would have the same feel- 
ing to exist in South Carolina. “Every virtuous and pa- 
triotic citizen should feel himself bound to the soil which 
gave him birth—which has been the home of his father, 
and which contains the bones of his ancestors, This 
miserable selfish avaricious and dastardly ve of emigra* 
tion, not only” paralyzes the ener#y ‘anc 
of ove country, but it destroys all loeal attachments ‘and 


improvement | 


all love of country! He who is constantly wandering 
from place to place and from State to State, who is willing 
to exchange South Carolina for Alabama, and Mississippi 
for Texas, is utterly insensible to a high, lofty and disin- 
terested feeling of patriotism. 

Permanent Improvements—W hat impoverishment, what 
ruin, what desolation has the spiritofemigration prodiuc- 
ed in South Carolina? What wealth, what energy, what 
talent and virtue has it robbed her of ? Look at the 
South westand see there the outpouring of her citizens 
and her treasure! Look throughout the State and see 
their deserted ficlds and waste habitations! But this 
great loss of property and population is not'all. The par- 
alyzing effect which it produces on the country and those 
left behind, is a still greater evil. No one considers 
himself permanently settled. No ove expects his child- 
ren to live where he does, to inhabit the house he does, 
or cultivate the soil which he is improving. ‘I'he conse- 
quence is, that he makes no permanent improvements, but 
works and manages his farm as if he were not the owner, 
‘but a lessee for years! The truth of this remark is strik- 
ingly exemplified by the present condition of our country. 
“If,” said a once distinguished son of Carolina, “some 
desolating influence were to spread over our country and 
sweep from it every human being, what vestige would 
there be a hundred years hence, of our civilization, or 
even of our existence as a people?” None atall. There 
might perhaps be here and there a pile of rubbish, which 
possibly would indicate to some antiquarian that there 
was once a human habitation. But it would be in vain 
to look for those monuments of art and genius which are 
to be found in Rome, Greece and Egypt, after the lapse 
of thousands of years. 

First Seitlers.—The first settlers of a country are apt 
to leave the impress of their character on every thing 
around them. Ithas been so in the settlement of the 
upper part of South Carolina. ‘The whole country was 
a dense forest, the “settler had to eut down and destroy 
the timber, as fast as possible, in order to cultivate the 
soil. The earth was fresh and rich, prodtacing abundant- 
lv, and the only obstacle in getting a productive field, was 
the timber growing on it. No one thought of manuring. 
There was no necessity for it, and very litile ability todo 
so. All domestic animals were permitted to roam at large, 
in the forest. both summer and winter. As soon as one 
field was a little worn, another was cleared, rich and pro- 
ducing abundantly. This habit of clearing and wearing 
out the soil commenced at first through necessity, was 
continued through convenience, and adopted by the se- 
cond generation through habit and education. The son 
had never seen his father manure the fields, and hardly 
knew that such a thing wasever done! In the course of 
time the best soil had been cleared and worn out. The 
owner disheartened and poor, has gene to the Southwest. 
We must follow his example or change our system of 
agriculture. 

Wearing out soils—It is an idea conceived in profound 
ignorance, that the soil «f a country must necessarily 
wear out, or become less fertileby long continued culti- 
vation. “With proper care and judicious culture, the soil, 
instead of wearing out, must necessarily improve. How 
is itin England, in France, in Germany and Italy? A 
large portion of those countries has been in cultivation for 
centuries. Instead of becomiug less fertile, they pro- 
duce more abundantly than they did an hundred or 
thousand years since. This has been effected by manures, 
rotation of crops, judicious culture and good manage- 
ment. It is easier to manure a field than clear one, and 
when manured, it will produce more, and is more easily 
cultivated. Every farmer knows the cifference between 
ploughing in a fresh field, filled with stumps and roots, 


-und ploughing one where he encounters none of those 


obstacles. 

Manuring.—Let no one say his resources will not per- 
mit him to nanure his lands. Every farmer can make 
mantre enough, in the course of the year, to manure one- 
third of his land in cultivation. Let him save his corn 
stalks and straw, gather leaves in the woods and preserve 
all the liter of his barn. Let him scatter this in his 
stables, horse lots, his cow pens and his hog pens. When 
his litter has been sufficiently trampled and saturated with 
manure, it should be removed and placed in heaps, pre 
tected from rain and su. If permitted’to dealt 04606: 


‘ed to the weather. in an open lot; ite strength ‘will be ab- 


sorbed by the eatih and carried off by the atmosphere. 





There is mich to be considered too’in the application 
of manures. This should: always bein drills. ade 


vantages are, that one fourth will be sufficient, and. you 
can plint the second year on the same ridge. When 
manures are applied broadcast they do, comparatively, lit- 
tle good, and are much sooner exhausted : 

Mode of Culture.—Inseparably connected with ma-, 
nuring, is the mode of cul;ivation to he adopted by the. 
farmer. And here let mé notice a fatal error with most 
farmers in this country—an attempt to coltivate foo much 
land. Jt is infinitely better to cultivate one-half and do 
it well. This too will enable the farmer to manure. bet- 
ter. Mr. Loudon mentions a story illustrative, of this 
truth. A farmer had three daughters. hetween whom, he 
intended to divide equally his farm. The eldest married 
and teceived her portion. On the remaining two-thirds 
he made more than he did on the whole,. The second 
daughter ‘married and received one-half of the remaining 
two-thirds. The farmer still found no diminution in the, 
amount of his crop! 

Horizontal Ploughing—The ieost of our lands in 
Greenville district are undulating, and the soil has been 
swept off by ploughing up and down the hills. No good 
farmer should think of ploughing his fiekis but one way. 
Horizontal ploughing must in all cases be adopted, . It 
preserves the land from washing, it is easier for. the 
ploughman, easier for the horses, better for the horses, 
better for the corn, enables the ground to retain its moist- 
ure longer, and can be better and more eisily ploughed. 
Com ploughed in drills will produce more than in hills. 
The roots of the corn in one direction, being unbroken, 
causes it to stand the drought much better. 

Corn.—The only advantage in. ploughing corn at all, 
is to destroy the grass, and to keep the ground loose, so 
that the roots may easily find their way through it. It 
is obvious that the plant cannot be benefitted by destroy- 
ing the source ofits sustenance. The injury from break- 
ing the roots of a plant may, however, be counterbal- 
anced by the loosening of the soil. But every farmer 
should be very careful not to break the roots of his corn 
too often—if he does, he impedes its growth, and some- 
times seriously injures his crop. The best farmers in this. . 
district never plough their corn more than once, They , 
break up their ground effectually in the Spring, and plant - 
in ridges. As soon as the gtass begins to muke its ap- 
pearance, they run a harrow twice in each row. This. 
tears the grass to pieces and threws the clods in the 
middle furrow. They next run a.bull-tongue on each . 
side of the corn. This stirs the ground when the young 
roots are forming, and exposes them, in some nieasure, ' 
to the warmth of the sun. The middle of the row is nat. 
touched. The next time they ‘give the corn a good 
plonghing, and if it requires any. further work, they do it 
with the harrow. By this system of culture, more than 
one-third of labor, ordinarily bestowed on the corn crop, 


‘is saved, and a better crop is the product. 


Rotation of Crops.—A rotation of crops should never 
be neglected by the farmer. Nature points out this mode 
of culture. If oak land is cat down, and, after being in 
cultivation for a number of years is turned out, a growth 
of pine will spring up. If pine land be cultivated and_ 
turned out, there will spring up a growth of some other 
trees. This is seen every day in passing through our 
country, and should teach the farmers a lesson as to the: 
necessity of a rotation in their crops. The richest soil 
requires a change as well as that which is poorer. Ik 
will not answer well even in a highly manured garden, 
to plant the same vegetables for a succession of years on 
the same bed. ‘Fhe roots of one species of plants exhaust 
all the peculiar qualities of the soil calculated to nourish 
that species. But those qualities calculated ty nourish 
other plaints are not exhausted. [tis like the student 
reading a book. His mind may become , fatigued with 
one work from many hours reading, He throws it down, 
and takes up another, which he reads with interest. Lord. 
Hale used to relieve his mind after long and continued. 
study, in his profession, by reading “the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.” oo ho 
Clover as a Manure.—Connected with this roiation of, 
erdéps, isa-mode of manuring Jands, which might be most 
successfully adopted in this District. I allude to the 
system of sowing clover and’ ploughing it in, as a MAn, 
nure. In some of the Northern Sates they have greatly 
enriched their lands, before ‘much, worn, by. this pro-,.. 







cess. It is highly approved in Kentucky. 
sow a field in clover, and cut.or pasture it till. 
year. frit ix then plonghed in, aM, the next, yea 





ed it corn, “The succeeding year, or th 
it is 8OWa in Wheat, and then i lover 9 Aid 
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efits would no doubt result te our lands by ploughing in ler thar tosee him purchasing his pork, his beef, his hors- 


ad dat crop, or sowing a field in corn for that pur- 
Sse, 

Tobacen.—The climate of this District, and our vicinity 
to the mountains, forbids great success in planting cotton, 
In the lower part of Greenville it may be profitably culti- 
vated, but in the upper part of the district it can be 
scarcely grown at all, We must turn our attention to 
some other crop. | know of no plant which could be 
more profitably grown by the fariners of this district, than 
tobacco. It will yield more to the acre than any other 
erop.—One third of the ground usually cultivated to the 
hand would be sufficient in tobacco. This would give 
every farmer a better opportunity of manuring and im- 
proving his farm. I understand there is at this time a 
farmer in this District who is most successfully cultivat- 
ing tobacco. From thirty acres he has raised a crop 
which will sell at $2500! It may be asked, where shall 
we find a market fur this plant? In reply, it should be 
told that Greenville District pays annuully several thous- 
anddollars for tobacco! But a market may be found 
any where. [tis much easier carried to market than cot- 
ton, or corn, or wheat. The use of tobacco is a most de- 
testable practice, and should be universally discouraged ; 
but whilst men will be foolish enough to chew it, they 
should certainly be wise enough to make it. 

Silk.—The culture of silk might, no doubt, be found 
highly profitable in this District. The mulberry grows 
well here, and some few persons have made the experi- 
ment of raising the silk worm. Their success has been 
lto their expectations. The great advantages of the 
culture are, that children whose services could be of 
Tittle value on a farm, can superintend a cocoonery. It re- 
quires no large investment of capital. When made, the 
silk costs but little to be carried to market, and always 
finds a ready sale. 

Orchards.—Every Farmer in this part of South Caro- 
lina should have a good orchard. It will cost but little, 
and nothing can add more to the comfort and pleasure of 
a family. It is in reality a luxury to have, at all seasons 


_ of the year, fruit of some kind or other for eating, cook- 
“ing, preserving, &c. 


Independent of this, it is a source 
of profit to the farmer. With his apples and peaches, in 
the summer, he muy feed his hogs, or he may distill 
them. : 

Gates and Barns.—It is said that a good farmer may al- 
ways be known by his gates and fences. ‘There is no 
doult. truth in the remotk. If you see good gates aud 
fences on a farm, you are very apt to see good barns, 
stables, and shelter for cattle. They are unerring signs 
ofa good farmer. The time saved in passing through 
gates, instead of pulling down bars and fences, will a- 
mount to many days in the course of the year. If you 
have good fences, your crop is secured from the depre- 
dation of animals, which in some cases amounts to an al- 
most éntire destruction of it. Besides this, there is no 
time lost in hunting and guarding your fields If you 
have good barns, your fodder, hay, straw and shucks are 
saved from the destruction of the weather, and contain 
more nourishment for your cattle and horses. Gvuod 
stables and shelter are absolutely essential. Without them 

ou ‘cannot expect to keep your stock in good order, 
When sheltered and protected from the cold and rain, 
less food will answer all domestic animals. 

Live Stock.—Too much attention cannot be paid by the 
farmer to the improvement of his live stock. In this 
eo#iitry nothing is more shamefully neglected. This ut- 
ter ‘Weglect may be seen in almost every horse, cow and 
hog we find on the farms in this District. A good horse 
will cost no more than a scrub. It requires as much to 
raiaé ‘a “tackey,” as it does a colt of “better blood.” The 
one will not sell for more than fifty or sixty dollars at 
thrée years old, whilst the other may be sold for one, two 
or three hundred dollars. The same may be said in re- 
gard to milch cows. | It is the habit of most farmers, not 
only tohave the smallest kind, wer to keep pe times 
as many as ht. -.One good cow, well fed, will 
give pre SINE thon font such S we generally see. In- 
stead of keeping h s two or three years, half perished 
all “the time, it book! be a great saving to give them the 
samé fodd in One year. Hogs should never be kept more 
that One Winter. Every farmer knows that some hogs 
than others. Let him improve his breed 


thing Every farmer should make ita rule 
that he can raise or make on his farm. 
evidence of an unprofitable farm- 










es, his cornor his four. Ife should be ashamed to. have 
it said that he isa purchaser of any of those articles. If 
he thinks it cheaper to purchase than to raise, it is only 
additional evidence of his folly. If we look through the 
District for our best farmers, we shall find them selling 
instead of purchasing those articles. 

Selling Corna.—A most fatal error, into which many 
of our farmers have fallen in this district, is that of selling 
theie corn instead of raising live stock. This custom is 
general on the Saludaa, where they should compete with 
the farmers of Tennessee and Kentucky in raising horses, 
hoga,and neat cattle. The amount of money carried ont 
of Greenville district every year by the purchase of horses, 
hoga, and cattle, is at least ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars! ‘Tobaceo, Irish potatoes, apples, cabbages, &e., a- 
mount to no inconsiderable sum. This is all a dead loss 
to the district, and might be saved, if farmers would turn 
their attention to raising and growing these things. 

Boiling food.—I\n feeding live stock, much corn might 
be saved by boiling it before it is given to them. Every 
farmer should have a large kettle for this purpose. It 
has been ascertained that one-third of the corn may be 
saved in this way. Being cooked, it is more nourishing 
and more easily digested. ‘The trouble of preparing it 
is very inconsiderable. It is well known that the cob of 
corn contains a great deal of nutriment. A bushel of 
corn ground in the cob, will make one third more of 
whiskey, as -has been ascertained by experiment. To 
grind the cob and corn in a bark mill or something of the 
kind, before boiling, would be an additional improvement 
and saving. 

Grass.—More attention should be given by the farmer 
to raising grasses for feeding horses and cattle. The lu- 
cerne and red clover both grow well in this District. 
They require a dry and deep soil. The lucerne does 
not require planting more than once in ten years. It 
may be cut five times, in the course of the spring and 
summer and fall! Noone who has not tried the exper- 
iment can tell the saving of grain which this grass will 
enable the farmer to make. 

Peas.—The pea crop is too much neglected by the 
farmers of this District, It is made with little or no 
trouble, and will be found an admirable substitute for corn, 
when ground, and: fog, fadder,-when fed in the vine. Ev- 
ery cornfield should be planted in peas. If found in- 
convenient to gather them in the fall, the hogs, horses and 
cattle may be turned into the fields. In this way the 
furmer may save a great deal of hiscorn. From inatten- 
tion to raising grasses, peas and oats, we very often see 
a farmer who makes a fine crop of corn, feed it all away 
to his stock during the winter, and this, too, without 
raising any stock to sell! 
Comfort of Laborers—A great object with every farm- 
er should necessarily be, the comfort of his laborers. 
This is required by humanity, as well as interest. They 
who are half fed and half clothed, will not be able todo 
more than half work. . Servants, thus treated, will be com- 
mitting constant depredations on their masters’ and neigh- 
bors’ property. Ife who treats his slaves kindly, will 
have them attached to him, aud he will find them faith- 
ful and devoted to his family. But kind treatment is not 
incompatible with industry and strict discipline, Like 
all other persons, negroes become idle and vicious by in- 
discreet indulgence. 

Learn to Work. —The time has passed away, if it ever 
existed, when farming is to be looked upon as business 
fit only for slaves, serfs and ignorant men. In it are now 
engaged some of the most talented, and many of the most 
scientific men of the present age. Almost every man en- 
gaged in politics or professional business, looks forward 
to the day when he can retire from the one, full of hon- 
ors, and abandon the other with a competency of this 
world’s goods, to enjoy. the sweets of repose, and the 
pleasures of agricultural pursuits. How much better 
would itbefor the young men of the present day, if they 
knew less of Latin and Greek, aud more about plough- 
ing and managing a farm? Instead of being drones in 
their professions, and gentlemanly vagabonds in society, 
they might be useful and valuable citizens. No parent 
in this country, no matter how great may be his fortune, 
or how high his station, should bring up his children 
without a knowledge of labor. To learn to work, should 
be a part of their education. If they have property, it 
will enable them to take care of it; and if they have none, 


it will be the means of their making something. 
We have in this country no title of nobility, no rom 


itary rauk or family influence. The unworthy son of a 
distinguished sire, instead of drawing respectability from 
his parentage, renders his own unworthiness the more 
conspicuous and the more detestable. [ustead of bei 
respected for the virtues of his father, he is only pitied 
and despised. He is justly looked upon as having dis. 
honored the name which he bears, and disgraced the blood 
which flows in his veins, 

Science of Agriculture.—Instead of being a fit pursuit 
only for the ignorant, there is no science or profession 
which requires, more general information or universal 
learning than that of Agriculture. In the range of its 
study, it embraces all the arts and sciences. No one can 
be ua good farmer unless he understands the nature of the 
various soils which he has to cultivate. This requires 
a knowledge of Geology and Chemistry. He must un- 
derstand the nature and properties of the various plants 
which he is growing. “This requires some knowledge 
of Botany and Natural Philosophy. He must be ac- 
quainted with the vature and disease of all the domestic 
animals. ‘This requires not only a knowledge of natural 
history, but also of physivlogy and the anatomy of ani- 
mals. He must know something of astronomy, to judge 
of the seasons, their changes and varieties. If he is un- 
acquainted with machines, he knows nothing about all 
the inxplements of husbandry. A knowledge of entomol- 
ogy, or that science which treats of insects, the great en- 
emies of the farmers, is all important. Most useful will 
the farmer find some acquaintance with medicine, so that 
he can administer to those under his care, when sick. 
And even a knowledge of law will not be amiss, in di- 
recting as to his own and rights of others. 

Agricultural Societies.—Agricultural Societies have 
done much in the United States, and in Europe, towards 
the advancement of this science. Wherever they have 
been established, says Mr. Loudon, their good effects 
have been seen and felt. ‘They create an interest in ag- 
riculture, they make farmers ambitious of improvement 
—they communicate to all the members the improvement 
of the few—and thsseminate information on all subjects 
connected with husbandry. In this District, there is 
wanting something to excite the interest, ambition and a- 
musement of the farmer. It is to be hoped our Society 
will do this. Our quarterly or monthly meetings may 
be a substitute for, palitical meetings. Our sbows of 
lrorses, cattle, hogs, sheep, &c., it isto be hoped will su- 
percede the annual Races. All people require some pas- 
tine or amusements. ‘The Athenians had their Olympic 
Games, the Romans their Amphitheatres and Gymnasiums, 
the Spaniards still have their bull fights, and the English 
used to have their tilts and tournaments. The English 
now have their elections, political meetings, races and 
theatres. In America, political and religious meetings 
have engrossed most of public attention, as amusements 
and relaxation from ordinary business. Races and the 
Theatre are appropriate to cities and wealthy communi- 
ties. None are too poor, however, to enjoy the luxury. 
of political meetings and religious assemblages. And 
thus have such meetings, with too many, become mere 
places of recreation and idle curiosity. 

Jn conclusion, fellow-citizens, let me ask you, how 
much better it would have been for the country if the 
lime, money and attention which have been so fruitless- 
ly spent, during the last ten or fifteen years, on political 
subjects, had been devoted to improvements in agricul- 
ture? If every farmer in the State had taken the same 
pains to inform himself as to the best system of husband- 
ry, which he has to understand the respective merits of 
public men, and the various political measures which 
have been advocated and opposed by different parties, 
how much wiser, richer, better and happier would he not | 
he? In asking you therefore to unite with us in this So- 
ciety, we ask you only to pursue your your own gain, 
your own interest and your own prosperity and happi- 
ness. In almost every part of the State similar societies 
have been organized, and it is to be hoped that Green- 
ville, will not be behind the other Districts in the noble 
effort they are making to improve and elevate the agricul- 
ture of our country. 





To tHe Lapigs, we would especially recommend the 
following little paragraph. i contains a warning just in 
season, and if heeded it may save some from an untimely . 
grave. 

Thin Shoes.—A summer bird that has lingered late into 
the autumn, leaving its timid footprint in the first fall of 





snow, ever reminds one of that delicate fair one, in light 
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thin slippers, on a cold ice pavement. The bird how- 
ever, can escape to a warmer climate, and in the spring it 
can re-appear, but the lady is on that journey from which 
there is no return. The music of the bird may again 
gladden its native tree, but her voice will not again cheer 
the hearth of her home. The badges of sorrow and the 
slowly returning hearse will soon tell what that slipper 
has done. 





Avrte Jam—The apples, which ‘should be ripe, and 
of the best eating sort, being pared and qiartered as for 
making apple jelly, are put into a pan with just water to 
cover them, and boiled until they can be reduced to a 
mush. Then for each pound of the pared apples, a pound 
of sifted sugar is added, being sprinkled over the boliing 
mixture. Agitate it well, until reduced toa jam, Then 
put it into pots. siah wilt 

‘The above is the most simple way of making it, but to 
have it of the best possible clearness, make a thick syrup 
with three pounds of sugar to each pint of water, and clar- 
ify it with an egg, as before directed. ‘Then add one pint 
of this syrup for every three pounds of apples, and boil 
the jam toa proper thickness.— Southern Cultivator. 





Scavery Convention.—The following gentlemen were 
selected by the meeting held at Belizhoover’s on Saturday 
evening, as delegates for the city of Baltimore, to attend the 
Slavery Convention, to be held in Annapolis iu January next: 
—Richard Dorsey, Daniel Warfield, Charles R, Carroll, 
Carroll Spence, Outerbridge Horsey, jr., John B, Morris, 
Columbus O'Donnell, Edward Kenley, James Carroll, Jas. 
Howard, Edward Worthington, Solomon Hillen, Jacob G. 
Davies, William Schley, Jame Irvan, Dr. A. Pue, Charles 
Howard, John 8S. Gittings, Gen. Geo. H. Steuart, John 
Glenn. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs.—The price of live hogs has ruled throughout the 
week at about an average of $3,50 per 100 Ibs with a brisk 
demand. Nearly 2000 head have been slaughtered this week, 
principally on saliers’ account. There is ‘a drove of 800 head 
now in market which reached here this morning, and anoth- 
er large lot will probably come in on Monday. The supply 
of killed hogs has been pretty good during the week, and sales 
have been made at $4 to 4,50 per 100 Ibs. latter price for 
prime quality suitable for family use. 

» apatite note sales of good quality at $7,50 per 
bushel. é 

Flazseed. —Sales from stores and from wagons at ${,50 
per bushel. ws diane UA ' 
Molasses. —At auction on Tuesday} 50 bbls. new crop 
New Orleans were sold at 28 cts... We-quote Havana sweet 
at 2i-a 22 cts. in hhds. A sale of Matanzas at 18 cts. 

Plaster.—Several cargoes were suld:this week at $3 per 
ton. ee 

Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday, 168 bids. Porto Rico 
were sold $4,50a$7,35; and 55 bhds new crop New Orleans, 
at $5.40a5,55. On ‘Tnesday, at aution, 172 hhds, old crop 
New Orleans were suld at $4,95a¢6.15; and 34 hhds. new 
crop at $5,55 a $5.85. A sale of 3U lihds. Cuba Muscovado, 
rather inferior, at 5,20a5,30, and a lot of clarified Cuba sold 
on landing at 11,50. uty 

Tobacco —The market this week has heen quiet, the trans- 
actions in Maryland being confined to small parcels at former 
rates, which we continue, viz. inferior ang common Mary- 
land at $3.50a34.50; middiing to good $5a7 ; good $7,50a8,50 ; 
and fine $9a15. Ground leaves, when in market, sell read- 
ily at $6.50a$7, for good quality, and $7,50a$8 for extra. 
There is nothing doing in Ohio, which we quote nominally 
as before. viz. common to middling $4,a$5, good $5a6,40; 
fine red and wrapperv $7a$10; fine yellow $7,50a10; and 
exira wrappery gllagl3. The inspections of the week com- 
prise 44] hhds. Maryland; 24. bids Ohio; and 75 bhds. 


- Virginia—total 549 Ishds. 


Fiowr.—A sale of 300 bbls: good standard brands How- 
ard ‘street Klour, was made from stores to-day at §6,25 on 
time, interest added. Holders are tniformly asking $6,25, 
but the market is rather dull, and no other operations hare 
tiken place. Wagon price $6.124. City Mills fluur is held 
at $6.50, and Susquehanna al the same price. 

Grain.—Salesof prime Pennsylvania red Wheat to-day at 
$1.42, which is a decline of 2 cts from Friday's prices. In 
Maryland Wheats but litle duing to day.. We quote Mary- 
land new white Corn at 52a53c and new yellow at 58a54; 
old Md. white 48¢ and yellow at same price. 

We quote good Maryland rve at 7ée. and Md. vats at 43. 


‘Sales of good cloverseed at $7.50 per bushel. 


Provisions. —Vhere has been nothing dune in either barrel 
meais or Bacon to-day, and prices are-merely nominal. 
Holders of Mess Beef are axking $'0 to $10.50; No. 1 is held 
at $8 to $8,50, and Prime at $6 to $6.50. New Mess Pork 
is held at G11 10 $11.50. The last sales of Old Mess were at 
69. We quote new Baltimore cured Bacon at 6 cents los 
assori™!. Strictly prime wld western assorted is held at 4 to 





44 cents, Hams at 6 to 9c, and Shoulders at 3 w 4 cents. 
We are not advised of any sales of Lard, No | in kegs is 
held at 7c. Western Butter is dull at 7 to 10 cents and 
Glades is held at 10 to 22 cents as in quality. 

At Philadelphia —Cotton—The sales are mostly confin- 
ed to manufacturers. with an increased enquiry, and prices 
rather wore firm, Flour and Meal.—Flour has been fluctu- 
ating a trifle the present week ; the lowest point reached for 
good brands was at§6,564, at which rate particular brands 
were taken fur the South American market.—Subsequently 
factors refused to sell under $6,624, which may be consider- 
ed the ruling price of to-day, though some factors refuse it, 
and are litnited | to $6,75; we therefore quote $6,6240g6,75 as 
the price of to-day, including Brandywine. _ Grain.— Wheat 
keeps up, and further sales Sou:hern at 188¢; Pa. do 142. A 
sale of Southern Rye at75c, which is in demand. Corn has 
declined; we quote to-day old Southern yellow at 6le; new 
and old do mixed, 58c, all new 54a55¢c. Old white Corn 58 
a60c—new and old 56c. Oats 45c. Naval Stores.—Tar 
continues ccarce; we quote Wilmington size at $2,25; North 
Copnty $2,124. Shippiog Rosin $1,374n61,50; soap do. $2a 
$3. Spirits Turpentine has advanced to 40¢ per gallon. 
Plaster. —The communication inland being about to be closed 
prices are depressed; last sales by the cargo as low as $2 per 
ton. Provisions.—Reduced prices, viz: Mess Pork $9a§94; 
— $74. Mess Beef $10; prime $6a$7 per bbl. Bacon— 

ides 4a5¢; shoulders 3a3éc; hams 6a9 per |b, Lard—Sales 
500 kegs at 7ic. Butter Salle per Ib, Seeds.—Cloverseed 


is high and in demand; sales of several lots of very prime ¢8| 


per bushel. Filaxseed—Sales at $1,75ag1,80, which is a de- 
cline. Tobacco—Remains very quiet, with little demand, 
and prices rather drooping. Sales 35 hhds inferior Kentucky 
at4c perlb. Cattle Market.—Beet Cattle, 975 head at 
market, which sold from §4 to $64 per 100 lhs. Cows and 
Calves—sales at $21ag27; extra $35. Springers ¢16ag19. Dry 
Cows $8a$12. Pogs—472 at market—sales 4a44c—all sold. 
Sheep—3357 in market, sales $1,25a¢2,25. 

At Charleston, on Wedoeseay, Cottun was heavy, and 
holders willing 10 submit to a further reduction, particularly 
in the middling class of Cotton. A good enquiry for Rice 
and sales at $34. 

At Richmond, on Friday, Flour was firm at $6,37; Wheat 
130a135e; no change in price of Tobacco, receipts light; Corn 
55260c; Oats 40a50c. 

-4t Cincinnati, on the 30th ult., Flour sold at $5,31. 

Al Alexandria, on Saturday, there was no change in the 
wagon price of Flour, and quotations were at §6; sales from 
Stores were made at §6,15. Very litle Wheat offering, and 
the unfavorable weather prevented transactions; no change 
in prices; a cargo of white Corn in the ear sold at 524c per 
bushel. ‘There was a pretty good supply of Beef Cattle, of 
fa r quality, some of which were taken at $5; ordinary cattle 
sold at $3,50a$4. Sheep were in demand; a good lot of sheep 
would sell well—ihey were quoted at $2,50 to $3, according 
to quality. Dork begins1o come in freely by wagons, and the 
quality, was very fine—last sales were! at §3,77. 

At Chilicothe, (Ohio,) on the Ist instant, Wheat was $1; 
Flour $5,75; Pork $1,56 to $2. ; 


IMPORTED JACKS, JENNY, BROAD-TAILED 
AND OTHER SHEt P, BLOODED COLTS. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell TWO JACKS aud a JEN. 
NY. The Jacks are of the largest size, from the Island of Major- 
ca, sure foal getters, and were selected in person and. imported by 
the present owner ; the Jenuet is 5 years old, full 6) inches, has 
bred two cults in the two last years, and is sow with fual to the 
largest Jack. 

Also, Broad-tailed, full South-Down, Bakewell & Mer ino Sheep 
The Ewes of which are with lamb to the Broad-tail. 

Aleo, the Berkshire, Andelusian, Bedford, and the large Chester 
county Hog, with 7 Gne blooded Colts and Filles. 

PIGS FOR SALBF. 

For sale, 3 pair 3-4 Berkshise & 1-4 Irish Grazier, near 3 monthe 

old. Alen full bred black Rerkehires, : 
GRADE DURHAM BULL CALF & HEIFER. 

A very fine 15-16 Bull Calf, 2 to 3 months old, ofa very superi- 
or milking stock. Also a 7-3 Heifer, 2 to 3 years old, which is re- 
presented as of a very good stock. 

DEVON COW, HEIFER & BULL-CALF. 

A full bred Devon Cuw, 4 yenrsold, with a heifer calf at her sile 
a few weeks old—is well recommended. Aleo a Heiter 2 years w'd 
in calfby Mr, Catan's young bull—Alse, a Bull calf, 6 months uli, 
from Mr. Pattersun’s stock. These animals. will be suld very rea- 
sonable, ifapplied for immediately, the owners not wishing w keep 
them over winter. 

FULL-BRED DURHAMS. 

A Ball, 20 months old, raised by Mr. Belizoover, sire imported, 
and out efone of Mr. B's. best milkerk—price $250. 

Also, several other Bulls, from 4 to 18 months. old, at prices ran- 

ing from 50 to $150. Also, Heifers, 6 to 3 months old. 

Apply tw de tl 8S SANDS. 


BERSHIRE AND OTHER PIGS, &e. 

The subgeriber offers for ente, several Berkrhire Sows ; also a 
few pairs Pigs of the same breed; and some 3-4 Woburn boar Pigs 
out of the half. sister of the big barrow winch weighed 1205 Ibs. by 
Vr. 1). Stewart « buar—aleo Tuscaroras. : 

Also, Durban ard Devon Calves, and their crosses. ~ 

Wishing to reduee his stock the es@ing winter, he will sell 
above on tety inuderate terms. “Add¥éss J... HL POLTON, | 











“PFHE SUBSCRIBER 
Would respectfully inform his friends and the public generally 
that he has now on hand, CORN and COB CRUSHERS, invented 
by James & \Wm, Murray, that will do more work with the same 
power than any other now. in use—such as exlilited at the Ag- 
ricultural Meeting, Govanstown, Baltimore County, still further 
improved, and aleo such as now in hee on the Farme of Doet. Dor- 
sey and Henry Schwarize, Esq., Nand Curn Shellers, and can war- 
rant Corn shellers of his manufacture wo shell out from thirty to 
two hundred bushels of corn per hour; one small steam née, 
new; one Stationary Horse power, naw; one hand 


Power; 2'Turning Lathes, new ; superwwr Mill Screws;2 small Mills 


for horse powers; | Mortice Machine, new ; Machine M: —such 
as Hoisting Machines, &c. &c. Model Making ; Pattern cing; 
aud Mill ‘righting in all its various branches done by the eubserit 
er at the shortest notice. JAS. MURRAY, Mill Wright, 

no 3 w6 York, near Light st., Baltimore, 
Orders through the Post. Office willmect prompt attention. 


SHERIFFALTY. hy 


JOHN COULSON, of Baltimore county, is a candidate for the 
office of Sheriff at the ensuing election. oc27th - 


FOR SALE—AN IRISH GRAZIER BOAR, 
Of the improved Ulster breed, the produce of the celebrated 
black sow sent out by that distinga breeder, Wm., Murdoch, 
Esq, of Annaroe, county Monaghan, Ireland, asa sample of his 
best stock, and sired in Ireland; he is 18 months old, medium size, 
and good forin. Price $40., Apply to 8. Sands. de 8 


DAVENPORT’S PATENT HORSE POWER, 
THRASHING AND WINNOWING MACHINE. 

The subscriber would revpectfully inform farmers and others in- 
terested in Agricultural pursuits, that he has purchased the sole 
right for the use, manufacture, and vending the said machines for 
the States of Maryland and Virginia. The thrasber ahd cleanor 
are so constructed that it requires no more time or labor in pre- 
paring the Grain for market, than ordinary machines do in thrash- 
ing only, and but little if any more than it would to cart and stack 
the same, 250 bushels of wheat or 400 bushels of oats may be done 
per day, with much ease. Those machines are portable and may 
be easily transported by one pair of horses, and to be used in the 
field or barn. 

They may truly be said tobe Labour saving Machines, four hore- 
es being we able to do the work by the week or month 
with much ease. It is confidently believed they are vastly supe- 
rior in their model to any other now in use. 

Certificates from hundreds of the most extensive and respecta- 
ble farmers in Pennsylvania and Maryland can be obtained, testi- 
fying to their superior excellence, not only to the manner of thrash- 
ing and cleaning the Grain, but aléo for their adaption for service, 
being very simple in their construction, aud not liable to break or 
getoutoforder. _ “ 

It is however, quite unnecessary, to say much in regard to their 
utility, further, than to call public attention to them, as it is pre- 
sumed every farmer will want to satisfy himself by seeing them in 
their operations. ie 

The subscriber intends shortly to commence the manufacture ‘of 
them and will send them to different parts of the State to be 
in operation when those interested inay have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for themselves. : J, CROSBY, Proprietor, — 

. 41 South Charles street, Baltimore. 

N. B. Any person wishing to purchase the right of counties for 
said machine or machines will please apply as above. 


oc 27 s 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, 

The enbscribers will continue to‘teceive orders for thier fall litters 
of pure Berkshire Pigs, from theie valuable stuck wf breeders, (for 
particulars of which +ee advertisement in\No. $4 of 37 Qd Vol. of 
the American Farmer.) Price at their pi $20. per pait ; 
cooped and deljvered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore $21 pes 

We ’ , fe 

Their spring litters proved to be very superior animals; and have 
given genera} satisfaction—a number of which weighed from 50 to 
66 Ibe. at 3 months old; from 70 to 103-Jbs at fuer monte old; atid 
from 100 to 149 Ibe, at 5 months old. From thé sttantion- v 
propose to give to.the breeding of pigs, from their valuable stock, 
and being deterunned to send none from their piggery onder a fair 
medium size. tiey flatter themeelves that they well continue toeat- 
ixfy all persons who. may favour thew with orders. . 

All orders, post paid, will méet with prompt attention, 

Address T. T. GORSUCH & k. GURSUCH, 

Herefosd, Baltimore Co. MMe. 
DURHAM & DEVON STOCK, HOGS, SITEEP, Ke. 

A gentleman retiring from ‘is farm for the present, authorires 
me to disp ‘se of the grater part of hia farm siock, consisting of 
Darham and Devo: Bulls, Cows avd Calves, and crosses of these 
breeds, also crowses on good country stock —Berkshire, China, Wo- 
burn, Chester, (as aleo crosses of these,) Suws, Boars, Shoats and 
Pigs—aw! sume fine half Leicester Ewes. For further information 
ee re ee 8. SANDS 

UNITED STATES FARMER, 
asp Jocrnas. oF THe Amuntcan lystiturs. 

Under this titie will be published in the city of New York, « 
meuthly. periodical, devoted to the awe leading in‘erests of the 
sean fouaean Commerce, ufactures, Mechanics, and 
the Arts... 

The work willbe record of facts and of valnable improvements 
rather than of diffuse reading. 0 

Each number will contain from 32 to 40 ecthvé payer, ‘hand 























somely executed. and embelished with engravi the nioderate 
price of Two po.Lans perenne, payabla itt “ 
Correspouden's from eve y section of the Onion tre solicited. 


The first numbes will be issued goon efter the Fair in Octdber 





American lustitate, New Yor. 


Communications addressed to 8. Fixer, at the Repository of the 
@ 22 
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NE : 
The subscriber, in order to meet the inerersing demand for a 
for agricultural purposes, has e-tadlished Kilas for buraing 
Bame on the Rock Poiot farm, belonging to the Messrs. ay: 
in Charles county, Md where ho isready tv supply all dawands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potoinac, mg be 
@oinmodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Miltua Hill Post 
tention. 
ye pit meet prompt attent Wit, M. DOWNING. 
TWO VALUABLE SMALL FARMS FOR SALE, 
Thesubseribers having purchased a large Far, wish to sell their 
of residence in the county of West.toreland, state of Virgi- 
‘gid, lying on the great Wicomico, about 3 miles frown the mouth 
ef the river ; one immediately on the river, the other on Reasou's 
Greek, not more than a mile apart, containing 100 acres each, with 
@very ware: convenience that can be attached to land ; both have 
large and productive coves for raising oysters; the situations are 
t and healthy, the soil good and fertile, adapted to the 
gtowth of corn, wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, or any other produce 
a man may want to raise. The hou es are goed and new va cach 
ce, with every convenient house nec ssary fur such far, with 
,gtéat many Conveniences nsaless to mention, as vhose wishing to 
purchase will cll and examine for themselves. Lussession will be 
given the let day of January, 1843, The situation of each place 
is suitable for owners of vessels, as there is buld water at each land- 
ing—in fact each place possesses many advantages in point of lo- 
dation and health. Tie terms may be made easy if early applica- 
tion be made, CYRUS HAYNI&, 
de 7 mi" WM, H. HAYNIE. 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
Build then, ‘and has su improved them for crashing by hand power, 
“as to enable the person working the machine to crush and grind the 











. dame quantity with one half of the power it furmerly did; he like- 


Wise builds the Crushers for going by horse power. 

He is also prepared to butld HORSE POWERS of the very 

and cheipest kind, without geers, which ouce set ovo- 

farmer can always keep in order himself. Also CORN 

ELERS. He repairs all of the above machines ut the short- 

éat notice. Orders fur the above machines can be left with Mr. 8S. 

SANDS, at the office of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 


. Baltimore county. 


scriber 

at 
CATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 

PEACH TREES, for sale —raised on the farm of uloyd N. Roger:g 


selected with much care, from a great many varieties, and ripenis 
in succession as follows : 





PRRE-S TONES: ‘bike “Gin: os 
74.—Early Anne, ; ‘ ° ipe July 20th to 25th 
Ne 20, Baltiinore Beauty, : - “ Aug. Sth to 10th 
No. 70,—Can ° ° ° © Aug. 10th to 15th 


ary, 

No. 78.—Red a ° q - “ Aug. 18th to 20th 
No. 53.—Lady Washington, . - Aug. 22d to 25th 
‘NoJ73.—Snowball, or White Magdalen, ‘ Aug. 25th to 30th 
No. 29.—Oidmixon Clear, ° ° “Aug. 25th to 3th 
No. 38.—Troth'’s Early Red, ° - “ Sept. Ist to Sth 
No. 4).—Belgarde, or Gallande, Sept. 8th to 12th 
No. 4.—Soft Heath, . . e - © Sept. 12th to 13th 
No. 62:—Red-cheek'’d Malagatune, . * Sept. 12th to 15th 
No. 40.—Belle de Vitry, « 9 - “ Sept. 15th to tsih 


No. 82.—Superb We, «12 “© Sept. 15th to L-th 
Ne.Getuastn, 


Sept. 18th to 25th 
No. 94.—Red-Jacket, . — Sept. 25th to 28th 


95.—Latest good free, .  . - Oct. Ist to 4th 
- CLING-STONES, OR PAVIES. 
No. 26.—Paragon, + « «© Ripe Aag. 18th to 251h 


Aag. 2th to 25th 
Ne. 72.—Old Newington, io . “ a — to bo 
84. —Orange Cling, Bryden. pt. 15th to 20th 
Ne 17.—Kenedy's Carolina, . “Sept. 18th to 23rd 
Neo. 21,—Goidsborough, ee + Sept. 18th to 25th 
No. 1G0.—Wasbington, write * Sept. 20th to 25th 
Ne. 87.—Pavie Admirable, . « “. Bept. 25th to 30un 
90.—Red Rover, ov tu @dintg “ Oct. Ist to 10th 
@15.—Last of the Mohicans, . . “ Oct: Sth to 15th 
» The, Prices of » rp wre $15 en weet 500 or 
more are purchased — per hundred, any number, and 
not under one handred—and 20 cents a piece for any smaller 
‘Thyes Trees are budded near the groun(, and are raised in high, 
acy land, not rich,—one year old from the bad—periectly healthy, 
2 will be apt to flourish in most situations. 
Pete stetiag tose orgy fl eovared {f sesviving thom true 
, mes ofripening, according to Catalogue. 
"Tm nal care ade packing in mats, where the distance 
‘be sont may render that necessary. Application to be 
. “JOHN SHERIEF, Manager, 
“sit Druid Hill Farm, near Baltimore. 


: Sele next Autumn, a large number of PEAR 
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PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 

A. G: & N. U. MOT, 

Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 

Belle- Air Market, 

Bete the only Agente for this State, are now mannfactaring 
the celeorated WILEY 3S PATENT DIUBLE POINTED CAP r 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
oronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers i the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sud, tt being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary kind, but also for its economical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is lis own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examiming for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAY CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma3 13t* 


JOHN ‘T.-DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Elticott street near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends aud the public, has 
prepared a stock of implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice's Improved \\ heat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 


highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott's Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from 5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 3to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 


Corn and Co’ Mills, new pattern. 

The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do. Chenoweth's do, New, York do, self 
sh»urpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &e. 

GyCastings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assurtnent of Tvols for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. on 14 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEN'TS. 

The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
planters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _ price $5 

A MACHINE lor morticing posts, stiarpening rails for fence, 
for sawing Wood in the furests, aed planing boards, &c. 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 

The above is of sufficient strength for 6 or 8 hurses; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which bas cut more than 20 
mile: of ditch in one seas :n. : 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING. ani putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier ‘he husk is taken off. 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Teundning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes ani Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.;- and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chisselsfor morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
For saleby ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 
No. 60 Light Street. 

Goldsborough’s Cotnsheller & Husking Machine—warranted to 

husk & sheli 900 bus. of corn per day, or shell in strip’d state 

1200 bushels 
Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 

rate as above 35, 
Do for Husking & Shelling Cornand Thrashing Grain, 

all of which isdone perfectly and with astonishing des- 

tch, 

Pr oe Powers adapted to the draft of 2 or more horses, 








made very sunple and strong, 100a125 
Sp:ke Threshing Machines, warranted to be equal to any 
in this country, 50 to 75 


Straw Cariswrs tor separating straw from the grain when 


threshing, , 20 to 25 
Patent Hay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- 

ed and great power, 125 
Knowles’ patent Grain and Grass Cutting machines, 150 
Vegetable Cutters, warranted to cut 100) bushels tur- 

nips, beets, &c. per day, 20 
Grindstones, hung on friction rollers, 15 
Centrifugal Disseminators for spreading lime, ashes, &c. 30 
Baldwin's patent Cor and Cob Crusher, 65 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters for manual or horse power, a 

first rate article, 30a45a75 
Fanning Mills, 25a30 
25 sorts Pioughs, embracing the sub-soil, hill side, par- 

ing and every other useful variety, $al5 
Cultivators fur Tobacco and Corn, made to expand and 

stationary, 5a6.50 


Harrows, hinge, V shape, common drag and improved Eng. 

Drill and sowing Machines, : 

Ox Yokes, Swingle Trees, Hoes, and every other variety of 
Agricultural Tool ts fy 

GARDE \ & FIELD SEEDS, embracing a very laige and 
genuine assortment 

Books on c'\ltivation, and management of Stock 

TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest notice. 


7a25 
12425 


of the above supplied aretis, giving prices.cnd retail 











SSS oe 
WESTERN FARMER & GARDENER’s A MANAG, 
AND A TREATISE ON BEE MANAGENENP, 

One 100, the other 50 pages, price 25 cts. per copy for each. 
no 17 S. SANDS 











GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
HUSSEY?S REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER AND 
HUSKER—CORN & CO8 CRUSHER & GRINDER. 

A great improvement has boen made by the sobscriber in the 
Reaping Machine since last year; the cog-wheel machines now 
making for 1342, will combine all thu material advantages of both 
the cog wheel and cam whee! machines as made last year. B 
meaus of these unprovements, the inachine is ma:ie capable of cut- 
ting 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet last 
year—their durability is also greatly increased. The cam whee} 
and lever machines will also be made for those who choose ; 
they are also much improve. An experimental machine of each _ 
kind was prepared and used in the last harvest, by which the im. 
provemen's now offered were fully tested. Both machines ate 
warranted bona fide—price 4150. 

The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bashels 
per hour with proper management and moderate exertion. A 
Ueman of the highest respectability in Washington county, Md. ae 
sures me that he shetled 590 bushels in 34 hours with one of these 
machines. [tis also werrantad to shelland husk at the same oper- 
ation as fast as two men can put in the corn by handfuls of 6 ears 
at a time—when the corn is poured from a basket, the husk or 
shuck will in some degree impede its entrance ; itis for this rea. 
sou that husked-corn will shellso much more rapidly. This ma- 
chine has recently been much improved by thesubscriber. It can 
be driven by any ordinary horse-p» wer—price $30. 

The Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a late improvement 
by the subscriber, a new arrangement—in the first hour which it & 
ver sun, which was on the 22d inst. it crushed and ground from 
corn in the ear 8 1 2 bushels—the genticman on whose place jit 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satisfaction. with 
the quality o! itswork. The mill is strong and simple, and com- 
pactly arranged, occupying about 3 feet by 2 on the fluor, and eon- 
taining a convenient meal box directly below thegrinders. It can 
be driven by any horse power suited for thrashing wheat—price 
ineluding an extra set of grinders, which can be put in by any ia- 
tellivent farmer. 

Orders msy be directed to me in Baltimore by those who wish 
to procure the abuve machines. 

Those who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest of 
18 +2, will please give me early notice, designating the kind they 
choose, whether the cog wheel and crank, or the cam wheel and 
lever. To those who do not make the selection ‘heinselves | shall 
invariably send those which | have the most confidence in myself, 
without regard to any difference in first cost. 

In expressing my thanks to farmers and others for their very lib- 
eral patronage thus far bestowed upon me, I can assure them that 
no exertion shail ve wanting on my partto render the machines 
uow offered to them as periect as possible, and well suited to the 
purpose for which they are designed, for which the experience | 
have had may perhaps be some guarantee. 

Bal‘imore, Oct. 25, 1841. tf OBED HUSSEY. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia; aid he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street ,Bal- 
timore, and upon as good term as can be had at any other establish 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attentiot. of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 22 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. . 

HARVEST ‘TOOLS. * ; 

J, 8. EASTMAN, in Pratt near Hanover street, hason hand the 
real Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Gras 
Scythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; superior 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime Jot of Grass Sneeds 
at wholeeale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
cle of cast-stee] Hay and Manure Forks, also Hoes for garden use 
and Elwell’s beet English ade field Hoes, together with a gene 
ral assoriment of Agricultural Implements, such as Ploughs of 
kinds, Harrows, Oultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at various prices, a superior article; Horse-power Threshing Ma- 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached—e 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the ton— Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 
best manner and at short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &c. On 
hand several different Corn Planters, that ‘have a good reputation. 


N. B. Always on hand, Landreth’s superi 
‘ean “me's. 8, EASTMAN” 























